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DUKF. UN: 


Immobilized Christians 


Wherever tense public conflicts divide communities into opposing 
camps, a plausible argument always crops up to keep a great many 
people on the sidelines. It is the one that says, “This game is danger- 
ous. You’d better sit back and view it from the grandstand, or, better 
yet, stay home and watch it on television.” {| This warning, of course, 
is seldom put into audible words. The most common source of it is 
inside the individual: the shrewdly calculating voice of self-interest 
which whispers softly, as one views some hard-fought public issue and 
weighs the possible cost of openly taking sides: “Now, hold on a 
minute; you surely don’t want to get hurt, do you?” {| The question 
is not always framed so baldly. Usually it isn’t. To people of courage 
and ideals the warning often says, “You must take care of yourself 
for the sake of others.” Though at times it may come as a naked ap- 
peal to fear, it normally comes decently clothed in the garments of 
altruism, wrapped, it may be, in the lofty argument that one must 
save his influence till some later, calmer time when joining the conflict 
would be of still greater benefit to the whole community. {| Whatever 
its source, however, the taming and immobilizing power of this argu- 
ment should not be hard to understand. Its effects have been felt in 
every nation into which Christianity has gone. Vast armies of poten- 
tial Christian warriors have been persuaded by it to lay aside the “sword 
of the Spirit” and, by default, to range themselves on the wrong side ~ 
of many great public issues of their time. 


—JOHN H. MARION in Cnrist1ans Are Citizens, edited by Mal- 
colm P. Calhoun; just published by John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. 











Letters to the Editors 





A Former Pastor Looks Back to Americus, Ga. 





About Koinonia 
To Tue OUTLOOK: 


AS A FORMER PASTOR at Americus, 
Ga., I took more than casual interest in 
the warning issued to the people of 
Americus by the 1957 Birmingham As- 
sembly in regard to their attitude toward 
outbreaks of violence at Koinonia Farm. 
It is not my purpose to pass judgment 
on Koinonia, for the simple reason that 
I must admit I know much less about 
it than a minister might be expected to 
know after living in Americus from 1944 
through 1948, at I did, and after dating 
and marrying a teacher in the Thalean 
public school where some (white) chil- 
dren from Koinonia attended. As you 
can see, my “social concerns” at that 
time were more romantic than humani- 
tarian, at least when I was in the neigh- 
borhood of the farm! 

But I want to point out that the Ameri- 
cus Presbyterian pulpit was far from 
silent in proclaiming the implications 
of the gospel for race relations while | 
had the honor of filling it, although num- 
bers of people would have been happier 
if I had granted their desire for such 
silence. I was interested to see in THE 
OvuTLook that an effort was made to 
silence the Assembly’s testimony about 
Koinonia. I hope the elder who made 
the effort was simply in doubt about the 
facts in this case, and not about the Chris- 
tian principles involved, i.e., that forced 
segregation is not Christian. 

When I left Americus for graduate work 
at Union Seminary in Virginia and a 
pastorate in Hopewell, Va., I found Ameri- 
cus, Ga., was known far and wide with a 
favorable distinction as the home of the 
notable Christian experiment in social 
and economic living known as Koinonia 
Farm. I was embarrassed to admit I 
knew so little about it. Was it that “a 
prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country”? Was it that our Sumter 
County Ministerial Association had failed 
to cultivate Christian fellowship with the 
ministers at Koinonia? We often met with 
Negro ministers of the area, but I do not 
recall any minister of any race from 
Koinonia ever attending. I do not know 
that they were invited. but I feel sure 
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they would have been welcome, in view 
of the Association’s public defense of 
Koinonia’s rights in the past year. 


ADVOCATES of the “master race” 
theory have often accused Koinonia Farm 
of being tainted with Marxist communism, 
because of its policy of racial equality 
ind because it seeks to realize the practice 
of the early church, “All that believed 
were together and had all things com- 
mon” (Acts 2:44). But does this “com- 
munistie” practice prove any connection 
with the Soviet conspiracy? If so, there 
is equally good evidence to prove that 
their critics are Nazi sympathizers be- 
cause they hold to the Nazi “master 
race” theory. We endanger ourselves as 
well as others when we forget that “a man 
is innocent until proven guilty.” That 
principle should be remembered also in 
considering charges that the damage to 
Koinonia property was self-inflicted in 
order to attract publicity and support. 

Until such charges are proven, it seems 
more reasonable to believe that the 
feeling in Americus against Koinonia is 
due simply to its stand as announced in 
its pamphlet of 1952: “Can anyone imagine 
racial discrimination in heaven? The 
Koinonia membership thinks it equally 
unthinkable within the Christian fellow- 
ship on earth.” I do not know how Biblical 
or un-Biblical Koinonia’s idea of heaven 
may be. It should be noted that the 
Assembly’s defense of religious freedom 
at Koinonia did not include any approval 
or disapproval of Koinonia’s theology... . 
My own agreement with the above quota- 
tion from Koinonia’s pamphlet has already 
been published in THE OurTLook on April 
17, 1950 under the title, When You Pray, 
more than two years before the date of 
their pamphlet. The incident which I 
relate in When You Pray occurred in 
Americus in 1946 during the last campaign 
which Eugene Talmadge made for Gover- 
nor on a white supremacy platform. I 
suggest that When You Pray be re- 
published for the enlightenment of politi- 
cal-minded newspapers and others who 
often accuse ministers of riding the 
coat-tails of the Supreme Court decision 
of 1954. 

“Why did they not speak out before?” 
they asked when the Richmond Ministeri- 
al Association condemned the Byrd ma- 
chine’s massive resistance to integration 
(OurTLooK, Feb. 11, 1957). How long be- 
fore? Would four years and one month 
be early enough to free When You Pray 
from the charge of being a “me too” echo 
of the high court’s voice which spoke 
exactly that much later? But neither 
was When You Pray a lone voice crying 
in the wilderness. Countless other testi- 
monies on race relations were at the same 
time being branded as the work of “do- 
gooders” who were allegedly acting pre- 
maturely! 


WHILE PASTOR at Americus it was 
my privilege to bear witness on this im- 
portant issue beyond my own _ pulpit. 
J. F. Watt. a returned Congo missionary 
soon to be installed as elder, asked me 
to give the gist of my race relations 
sermon to the Rotary Club during Brother- 
hood Week in 1945, the week when the 
Marines planted Old Glory on top cf 
Iwo Jima despite the “master race” 
chosen by the Japanese Sun Goddess. 


I doubt that the same message today 
would bring the kind words which I 
heard a prominent Americus businessman 
express about it in my presence to a 
friend later in the coffee shop. The 
next year the tide of white supremacy 
politics rose higher. My attempt to help 
our Negro janitor of the church to regis- 
ter for voting was rebuffed, and the next 
year racial politics were so hot that two 
men for about two months claimed to be 
the rightful Governor of Georgia. 

That same year racial and economic 
issues formed much of the motive for the 
attempt to withdraw the U. S. Church 
from the Federal Council of Churches. It 
became my duty to write the report 
which the Presbytery of Macon adopted, 
defending the Council’s stand for “a non- 
segregated church and a non-segregated 
society,” and urging the Assembly to re- 
main in the Council despite our dis- 
pleasure over its liberal doctrinal leader- 
ship. Part of this report on race re- 
lations was published in THE OUTLOOK 
in January, 1948. 


| HAVE VISITED Koinonia Farm only 
one day in my life, more than four years 
after I moved from Americus. During 
that time I had learned of its wide repu- 
tation for good among Christian leaders 
with special social concern. On my visit 
to Koinonia I found one partner from a 
broken home of my congregation who had 
been defeated by alcoholism. He was 
seeking victory over it in his new fellow- 
ship there. 

I pray God that the good Christian 
people of Americus, many of whom are 
my dear friends, will stand firm against 
lawlessness and that they will heed the 
warning of the 1957 General Assembly of 
the U. S. Church, and preserve the free- 
doms that are often denied by racial 
bigotry. 

HAROLD WHITE. 
Belvidere, N. C. 


Orthodox Note 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Thank you for the June 17 OvuTLook 
dealing with the attempt of the Orthodox 
Presbyterian Church to infiltrate into the 
U. S. Church. They are using the same 
kind of tactics that have been the stock 
in trade of the church from its beginning. 
They have evidently found that they can- 
not expect many or any more from the 
USA Church, so they think they may 
have better luck in the U. S. I hope that 
young men and others in the U. S. Church 
see through them and are not taken in by 
them. 

Here what they now seem to think is 
their only hope is to deceive USA mem- 
bers who move into a community where 
they have a church into thinking they 
are a regular Presbyterian church and 
getting them to join their church. They 
tried that on one of my families who 
moved into a new community. Fortu- 
nately the family told me and I was able 
to set them right, but sometimes they get 
to the people and get them to join before 
their pastor knows anything about it... 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Methodist 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I am a teacher of adults in Mt. Vernon 
Methodist Church in -.---------.. Send 
the bill to the church for a year’s sub- 
scription. Your literature has been given 
to me by one of my friends and I find 
I cannot teach without the fine material 
your church gives. 

NAME. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va, Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. 
Telephone 86-1371; night 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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| NEWS ROUND-UP | 





West Virginia Presbyterians (U. S. 
and USA), with $1,088,633, went over 
the top in their campaign for Davis and 
Elkins College and student work at 
WVAU and Marshall College. Con- 
struction will begin this fall on a resi- 
dence hall for women, a library and 
chapel-auditorium at D&E. ... This 
summer 121 student ministers and reli- 
gious workers from seminaries and col- 
leges are conducting religious services 
in 24 national parks under direction of 
the National Council of Churches. . . . 
Methodist college students from nine 
Southeastern states voted 170-35 to urge 
their annual conferences to ratify the 
movement that would permit abolition 
of a separate Negro jurisdiction. .. . 
Canadian Presbyterians will have a plan 
under which they may borrow $60,000,- 
000 during the next ten years to finance 
new churches. Each of the church’s 
eight synods is authorized to establish 
a corporation for this purpose. . . .Mrs. 
Theodore O. Wedel, Washington, D. C., 
president of United Church Women, re- 
cently earned her Ph. D. degree at George 
Washington University. Her disserta- 
tion: a study of the change in attitude 
and outlook of Protestant Episcopal 
clergymen who took courses in group 
psychology. . . . The Presbyterian Synod 
of Minnesota urged repeal of a 1955 
state law allowing income tax reductions 
for expenses paid in connection with 
attendance of children at parochial 
schools. . . . North Carolina’s legislature 
has prohibited the use of such prefixes 
or titles as “Reverend, Doctor and Judge” 
in listing names of candidates on elec- 
tion ballots in the state. . World 
Council of Churches member bodies have 
been urged to promote Protestant theo- 
logical education in Spain. The Evan- 
gelical Seminary in Madrid still remains 
closed under an order issued by the 
Spanish authorities in January, 1956. 

. . President Ralph Waldo Lloyd of 
Maryville College recently called upon 
Southern Baptists and Missouri-Synod 
Lutherans to join the National Council 
of Churches. These are among the few 
major Protestant bodies outside the NCC. 
. . . The Internal Revenue Service has 
ruled that clergymen who paid taxes on 
housing allowances in 1954-56 may apply 
for refunds under terms of a new ruling. 
...A bill introduced in the U. S. Senate 
would make it a crime “knowingly” to 


Bradley, in Korea, 
Has Heart Attack 


S. Hugh Bradley, engaged in missions 
policy conferences in Korea, sustained 
a coronary occlusion June 16 and is 
being treated in an Army hospital in 
Seoul. Early reports were that he would 
be there for at least six weeks and would 
spend another month in Korea before 
beginning his return to the United States 
by ship. 

With him on the trip, representing the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Board of World Mis- 
sions are the Assembly’s Moderator, Wm. 
M. Elliott, and D. J. Cumming of the 
Nashville staff. 


Churches in Court 


Long-standing differences between the 
Presbytery of Spokane and the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church of that city have 
resulted in action in the courts. The 
congregation sought to withdraw from 
the presbytery and affiliate with another 
denomination. The presbytery is now 
suing for the property. Wilbur J. An- 
tisdale is the pastor. 

In Maitland, Fla., Presbyterian, U. S., 
church property was ordered turned over 
to the group remaining loyal to the de- 
nomination. The General Assembly 
meeting in Birmingham had sustained St. 
Johns Presbytery and the Syned of Flor- 
ida in their previous actions against the 
dissidents. The minister, Arthur A. 
Froelich, had been deposed from the min- 
istry. The group led by him has in- 
dicated that civil suits will be appealed 
to the Florida Supreme Court. 


Robert Denham Winner of 
National Thom McAn Award 


Robert D. Denham, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., Presbyterian has won the national] 
Thom McAn Success Awards scholar- 
ship, giving him a $1,000 scholarship 
and a trip to Washington and New York. 
His father, Chester D. Denham, a Pres- 
byterian minister, died last year. He has 
two brothers. He will attend Davidson 
College. 

The Thom McAn contest is open 
each year to high school senior boys. 
(Headquarters: 25 W. 43 St., NYC 


take from, or deposit in, the U. S. mails 
any obscene material. . . . Martin Nie- 
moeller, noted German pastor, is now 
making an evangelistic tour of Great 
Britain. 





Synod of Mississippi 
To Investigate Charges 

The Synod of Mississippi will investi- 
gate the charges that Orthodox Presby- 
terian ministers are seeking to infiltrate 
its churches. 

It adopted a resolution offered by Rob- 
ert Lawrence, Hattiesburg pastor, calling 
for an investigation of the charges re- 
ported in the June 17 PRESBYTERIAN 
OvuTLooK. The vote was 56-52. 

Efforts were made by men mentioned 
in the article, and others, to defeat the 
motion. While Robert Walkup, Stark- 
ville pastor, held the floor, J. Reed Mil- 
ler of the First church, Jackson, at- 
tempted to have the motion tabled but 
Mr. Walkup did not yield. Dr. Miller 
said the charges in the article were ‘‘not 
worthy to be answered.” 

Mr. Walkup and J. P. F. Stevenson, 
Clarksdale pastor, urged the investiga- 
tion. The charges, if false, could be 
answered, and if true the Synod should 
recognize them. W. A. Gamble, Hol- 
landale pastor, moved to table but this 
was defeated 56-52; then the motion to 
adopt was passed by the same margin. 

Hayes Clark of Lexington urged that 
four of the seven members be men who 
have a “judicial mind,” but he was told 
that it was hoped all seven might be so 
described. Then he proposed that four 
have a “legal” mind, but this also was 
defeated. 

The Moderator, Erst Long, Ripley 
layman, will name the committee. He 
succeeded T. T. Williams of Tunica. 

J. Moody McDill, Jackson pastor, 
was quoted by the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal as agreeing with THE OuTLOOK 
article. He said: 

“T would not be surprised if the Or- 
thodox people are not using the race 
question to try to get the Mississippi 
Synod to break away from the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., and join them.” 


Confidence in Columbia 


President J. McDowell Richards spoke 
to the synod with reference to charges 
which had been directed at Columbia 
Seminary (OvuTLooK, Sept. 24, 1956). 
A motion to affirm the loyalty of the 
synod to the seminary was adopted with 
no opposing vote. 

A financial campaign has been sched- 
uled for 1959 and 1960 in the five sup- 
porting synods—Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Mississippi and Alabama. 

J. Reed Miller presented the report on 








Stewardship and Finance, calling for 
the apportionment made to the synod for 
Assembly’s causes before the extra 20% 
was added in Birmingham. 

The synod set $312,008 for Assembly 
agencies, $156,004 for synod causes, with 
the largest designation (25%) for Bel- 
haven College—$39,001. Central Mis- 
sissippi Presbytery is counted on for 
41% of the total budget, or $191,885. 


Postscript 


Candidate Is Cleared 
By Mississippi Group 


When a Mississippi presbytery’s com- 
mission got “satisfactory” answers in 
regard to integration and church union, 
a prospective candidate was cleared for 
service. 

This was the outcome of a recent June 
17 OvurtLook story which described ef- 
forts by a presbytery commission to hold 
up a candidate until he gave suitable 
answers to a list of questions, both the- 
ological and social. 


Small Conference 

The week before the presbytery was to 
meet, an effort was made to have the 
commission confer with the session in- 
volved. The chairman of the commis- 
sion proposed a meeting on Thursday or 
Friday, but this was not covenient to 
the session and it didn’t work out. As 
a result, the chairman met with one mem- 
ber of the session, the pastor where the 
student was to become an assistant, and 
the student himself. 

The student made it clear that it was 
his feeling that the questions addressed 
to him should be asked by and answered 
before the presbytery. He also made it 
clear that he did not feel that he was 
called upon to come into a situation 
where he might attempt to work a ref- 
ormation of the whole order. 

The chairman told him that if he an- 
swered the specific questions put to him 
in writing there would be no further dif- 
ficulty. The student addressed himself 
to the first three questions dealing with 
integration and church union, declaring 
that his answers reflect his present think- 
ing, but suggesting that the leadership 
of the Holy Spirit might lead him at 
some later time to other conclusions. He 
then declared that he did not believe in, 
or intend to work for, integration, and 
that he did not advocate an early reunion 
of the Presbyterian churches. 

The chairman of the commission ex- 
pressed himself as satisfied with these 
answers. 

When the presbytery met a few days 
later, the Commission on the Minister 
and His Work convened a bit early. 
It restinded its previous action which 
had pronounced the young man unsuit- 
able for this work, and approved instead 
a motion to find the call in order and 
to place it in the student’s hands. 


4 


Along with three other men, the stu- 
dent was examined and received by the 
presbytery and steps were authorized for 
his installation. 


Briefcase Rifled 

At some time during this meeting of 
presbytery the briefcase belonging to one 
of the members of the commission, who 
had earlier protested its actions, was 
rifled and from it were taken photostatic 
copies of letters showing efforts of the 
Orthodox Presbyterian churches to in- 
filtrate the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
(OvuTLOOK, June 17), along with a folder 
of letters to men throughout the synod 
discussing some of the points involved 
in the recognized infiltration. Also dis- 
appearing from the brief case was an 
advance proof of the June 17 article 
which appeared in THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK. 


Presbytery Sustains 
Officers and Pastor 


Throughout the past year rumors have 
been circulated telling about a disturb- 
ance in the Riverside church, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. The substance of the diffi- 
culty came more nearly to light at a 
recent meeting of the Synod of Florida 
where an appeal against Suwannee Pres- 
bytery was sustained and the presbytery 
was told that it must deal with a charge 
that has been brought before it instead 
of allowing it to be handled under dele- 
gated authority. At the following meet- 
ing of the presbytery the whole situation 
came to light and the presbytery gave 
strong support to the session of the Riv- 
erside church and its pastor, Albert Kiss- 
ling. 

A part of the unfortunate story seems 
to have been brought about with refer- 
ence to a $300,000 loan that was to have 
been granted by the Pilot Life Insurance 
Co. of Greensboro, N. C. The loan was 
approved by the various church boards 
and the congregation, but, according to 
the story, some officers and members who 
disagreed with the action did not stop 
there. By letters and personal influence, 
they attempted to influence the company 
not to grant the loan. The loan has 
never been made. 


Election of Officers 

The second phase is said to have come 
in connection with the election of officers 
by the congregation when the group that 
had opposed the loan attempted to elect 
a slate of officers. They charged that the 
session and the pastor had taken or 
claimed for themselves the rights of the 
congregation. The slate was defeated, 
but the action taken by the dissident 
group in connection with the vote caused 
the session to try two of the men who 
the session to bring two of the men who 
were involved to trial. 

Following separate and long meetings 
by the session, going until four or five 


o'clock in the morning, both men were 
found guilty and the elder involved was 
removed from his office. Both men were 
also denied the privilege of communion. 

A commission of the presbytery later 
found the session to be within its rights 
and it was sustained. 

Among the charges brought against 
the pastor in connection with the case 
was one claiming that he had usurped, 
through the session, the rights of the 
congregation in the election of officers. 
This seems to have referred to the ap- 
pointment of a nominating committee 
which the session had authorized. 

When the synod directed the pres- 
bytery to deal with the appeal, a commit- 
tee was named to collect the necessary 
information. Its findings were then con- 
sidered directly by the presbytery. 


Pastor Is Upheld 


Presbytery agreed that the pastor had 
not exceeded his authority in appointing 
a sessional nominating committee since, 
it said, authority had been given the ses- 
sion to name such a committee and no 
objection had ever been raised to the pro- 
cedure in earlier years. Further, it said, 
nothing in the Book of Church Order 
forbids this as a congregational practice. 
Other charges that were made were found 
by the presbytery to provide insufficient 
grounds to institute process. Out of an 
attendance of about 60 in the meeting, 
all but five or six appeared to agree with 
the findings of the presbytery. 

Following this step, the presbytery 
gave a vote of confidence to Dr. Kissling 
after several members spoke of his con- 
tributions through the years. He has 
been pastor of the Riverside church since 
1932. 

The presbytery also authorized that a 
pastoral letter be sent to the congregation 
of Riverside church and it urged that a 
prayer meeting be held for the welfare 
and future of the church. 


Organists’ Hymnbook 


August 5 of this year has been set for 
publication of an organists’ edition of 
The Hymnbook by the five Presbyterian 
and Reformed bodies that participate in 
the venture. The book will be spiral- 
bound and will sell for $6.00. 


Brazos Home for Aged 


A home for the aged is being con- 
sidered by Brazos (Texas) Presbytery. 
Navasota Presbyterians have purchased 
a home and 11.9 acres of land and the 
presbytery has expressed itself as look- 
ing toward establishment of such a home 
within five vears. 





NO PAPER NEXT WEEK 


July-August schedule: alternate weeks 
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CHURCH OF SCOTLAND ASSEMBLY 


Of Bombs and Bishops 


ee FISSION and Fusion” — these 
words, said George MacLeod in 
his closing Moderatorial address to the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, represented the outstanding 
issues before the Assembly this “year. 
In other words—bombs and bishops. 


Other matters of importance, to be 
sure, also occupied the attention of the 
Assembly. The interim report of the 
Commission on Baptism; Reports on 
Christian Adult Education, Foreign Mis- 
sion and Church Extension; and the con- 
sideration of three overtures on the ad- 
mission of women to the eldership—these 
are but some of the matters of great sig- 
nificance for the church’s work and 
future which were on the Assembly’s 
agenda. But there is no doubt that the 
debate on the Church and Nation Re- 
port, and that on the “Joint Report on 
Relations between Anglican and Presby- 
terian Churches” the following morning 
excited the greatest interest among the 
general public as well as on the part of 
members of the Assembly. 


Counter-Motion 


In the “International Interests’’ sec- 
tion of the proposed Deliverance on the 
Report of the Committees on Church and 
Nation there was a clause, ‘““The General 
Assembly respectfully urge Her Majesty’s 
Government to use every possible means 
in concert with the Governments of other 
nations to reach agreement on a policy 
of disarmament and more especially upon 
a policy of limiting experiments with 
nuclear weapons.” To this clause the 
Rev. Prof. Pitt-Watson moved a counter- 
motion: 

“The General Assembly, persuaded that 
the race in nuclear armaments can only 
be halted by the initiative of one of the 
Greater Powers, and that this country has 
a unique opportunity to take this initia- 
tive; appeal to Her Majesty’s Government, 
on grounds political, moral and theologi- 
eal, to approach the governments of the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. with a view to 
securing a general nuclear agreement, 
meantime pledging itself to refrain from 
further tests of hydrogen bombs.” 

Professor Pitt-Watson’s speech, and 
that of his seconder, Professor J. S. 
Stewart, were profoundly impressive. Al- 
though their counter-motion expressed 
the spirit of the speech made by the 
Convener (the Rev. Dr. Nevile Davidson 
of Glasgow Cathedral), in presenting 
the report, he could not accept it as it 
stood. Notice had been given of three 
amendments to the counter-motion. The 
first of these, which had the effect of 


MR. CAMERON, our Scotland correspond- 
ent, is pastor of St. John’s church, Dundee. 
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removing the words “meantime pledging 
themselves to refrain from further tests 
of hydrogen bombs” and substituting for 
them the words “expressing its own will- 
ingness to refrain from further tests of 
hydrogen bombs,” was ultimately carried 
by a narrow majority of 19. With con- 
sent of the General Assembly, the motion 
was withdrawn in favor of the counter- 
motion as amended, and the General 
Assembly resolved accordingly. 

For the debate on the Report of the 
Inter-Church Relations Committee on 
the following morning the Assembly hall 
was packed, and visitors’ and other gal- 
leries were crowded to the doors. The 
outstanding feature of that report was the 
“Joint Report on Relations between 
Anglican and Presbyterian Churches” 
about which so much had already been 
said in the press and concerning which 
your correspondent gave some account a 
few weeks ago (OvuTLOOK, May 27). 
The Assembly took three hours to debate 
the matter, which was presented to it in 
terms of a deliverance by which it would 
“commend the Joint Report to the whole 
church for careful study and examina- 
tion, and call for continued prayer that 
God may lead the conferring churches 
into that unity which is according to his 
will for them,” and further “instruct the 
Committee to take appropriate steps to 
promote such study; and instruct it also 
to submit its own considered comments 
on the Joint Report to the General As- 
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sembly of 1958. 


A Strong Moderator 


Nowhere was the Moderator’s firm 
control of the Assembly’s proceedings 
more plainly in evidence than in his con- 
duct of the proceedings on this occasion. 
Seventeen or eighteen amendments, coun- 
ter-motions and addenda had already 
been intimated, some of them of a nature 
which would have required the Assembly 
to discuss the merits of the proposals 
contained in the report rather than the 
deliverance itself. There was indeed 
considerable discussion on the merits of 
the suggestions, following upon questions 
designed to elicit the precise significance 
of some of them. This was all to the 
good, and helped the Assembly to reach 
a point where it could decide upon what 
should be the next step in dealing with 
the report itself. In the outcome’ the 
Convener, A. C. Craig, whose masterly 
speech had much to do with the serious 
atmosphere in which the debate was in- 
itiated and carried through, accepted on 


behalf of his committee an amendment 
which had the effect of deleting the 
above-quoted paragraphs 3 and 4 and 
replacing them with the three following 
paragraphs. 


“The General Assembly recognize that 
the Joint Report is no more than an ex- 
planatory survey and that to receive it 
in no way commits the Church of Scotland 
to accepting its arguments or conclusions. 

“The General Assembly commend the 
report to the careful study of the mem- 
bers of the church at every level, recom- 
mending that informal study groups be 
formed within presbyteries and parishes, 
so that ministers and laymen may have 
the opportunity of considering it closely 
before any further action is taken. They 
also instruct the Committee on Inter- 
Church Relations to take appropriate steps 
to promote such study and to formulate 
its own considered comments on the Joint 
Report for submission to a succeeding 
General Assembly. 

“The General Assembly express the hope 
that all who study the Report will do so 
with the twofold object: 

“(a) of determining these matters 
which are already held in common by the 
conferring churches; and 

“(b) of exploring how, under God, the 
churches may be brought together on 
these matters concerning which the re- 
port discloses divergences.” 


Presbyterian Triumph 


This obviously reflected the mind of 
the Assembly. Against the background 
of the whole debate, which was on the 
highest level of responsibility, the effec- 
tive working of Presbyterianism was 
demonstrated in a most gratifying way. 
Decision, whether for or against the pro- 
posals outlined in the report, will not be 
made by a small section of the church, 
but in the light of the mind of the church 
expressed constitutionally after full con- 
sideration by its whole membership. In 
this duty it may be hoped that members 
will respond to the Moderator’s plea for 
“patience about bishops” made in his 
closing address. Said he: 

‘In making this plea, I am not hinting 
that these proposals are necessarily the 
next step for the church. I honestly do 
not know myself. But I am declaring that 
we will never find the next step unless we 
are prepared to be led of the Spirit, which 
always means to be judged, and to be 
judged always means to be changed.” 





THERE are plenty of aristocratic and 

of wealthy homes in which the children 
very seldom hear any intelligent conver- 
sation; and there are plenty of poor and 
of working class homes where they hear 
a great deal; and the most influential of 
all educational factors is the conversa- 
tion in a child’s home.—WILLIAM TEM- 
PLE in The Hope of a New World. 








Two U. S. Boards Are 
Attacked by Laymen 


Despite action by the recent Birming- 
ham General Assembly, pressure is being 
exerted against at least two of the boards 
of the Assembly, chiefly in reaction to 
the Assembly’s own resolutions on race 
relations. 

The agencies involved are the Boards 
of Church Extension and Christian Edu- 
cation. 

One of these came to light in a recent 
meeting in Lexington, Miss., where 40 
or 50 elders (no ministers) heard the 
Atlanta agency attacked because of the 
recent statement on Christian Relations 
which the General Assembly adopted. 

One of the chief speakers was Edwin 
White, of the Lexington church, who was 
active in the case in that area two years 
ago when Marsh Callaway was forced 
to leave his pastorate because he had 
stood up for the civil or personal rights 
of Dr. Minter and Mr. Cox at the nearby 
Providence farm. White is reported to 
be one of the area leaders for the Citi- 
zens’ Councils. 

A later secret meeting in support of 
this movement was held at the First 
church in Jackson, Miss. 


“Freedom” Report 

So far, two papers have been prepared 
and distributed. One of these protests 
the Assembly’s Christian Relations ac- 
tion in Birmingham where it adopted the 
report entitled “Freedom—The Christian 
Concept (OuTLOOK, Apr. 29). 

These elders say this report ‘raises 
issues of vital concern to every member 
of the church, that it becomes the right 
and even the duty of individual members 
and of representative and responsible 
groups within the church to speak out 
clearly and emphatically concerning 
these important matters.” 

To this end, it supplies a blank form 
where the name of the session of a par- 
ticular church may be recorded in what 
it is urging to be a growing wave of pro- 
test. The paper says the report deals 
with “a variety of highly controversial 
issues that are essentially political, so- 
cial or economic in nature.” 

Neither the Assembly nor its agencies, 
it says, have a right to “sit in judgment 
on such matters and to make deliverances 
designed to bind the consciencies of its 
constituents.” 

It sees thjs action as part of 

“a trend which has been steadily de- 
veloping over a period of years under the 
leadership of a well organized pressure 
group, which appears to be obsessed with 
the idea of reversing the historic posi- 
tion of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
and of leading it more and more into the 
field of social and humanitarian reform. 
The fact that many of these leaders are 
sincere and, no doubt, feel that they are 
doing the will of God and promoting the 
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progress of the kingdom, does not make 
this trend less ominous.” 


Withhold Funds 

In its attack, the group designated the 
Council on Christian Relations as _ its 
chief objective, calling it “‘an unnecessary 
and disturbing agency in the church.” It 
then says: 

“We recommend that the treasurer of 
this church (or of the churches of which 
we are members) be directed to withhold 
that portion of the Assembly benevolences 
directed to the Board of Church Exten- 
sion, which provide the financial support 
of the Council of Christian Relations, 
until such time as the Assembly may see 
fit to abolish the Council of Christian 
Relations, and that in the meantime such 
funds be sent to the treasurer of Church 
Extension in the presbytery.” 

This seems to have been preceded by 
a more basic statement developed by the 
session of the First Church in Jackson, 
Miss., the week before which came to the 
same recommendation and _ conclusion. 
The Jackson officers took up various 
parts of the report and expressed their 
unhappiness about them. 

The officels were particularly unhappy 
ibout the references to citizens belonging 
to klans and councils. They said: 

“It is to be noted that the report lumps 
together in the same category ‘citizens’ 
groups and ‘klans.’ This session would 
point out that there are numerous citi- 
zens’ councils and groups throughout the 
South which are composed of Christian 
citizens of a high type, and that these 
groups not only do not resort to or con- 
done violence, but, on the other hand, are 
actually deterrent to the use of violence.” 

The officers also pointed out that the 
report was not available in time to go 
in the Blue Book and was not circulated 
to commissioners in time for their study 
before the Assembly met. 


Earlier Pamphlet 


In addition to this recent study the 
Jackson officers point to a pamphlet dis- 
tributed by the Council last year entitled 
“Questions for Christians in 1956.” In 
offering to provide help and information 
in regard to various questions, the Jack- 
son officers say, this pamphlet “has gone 
completely outside of the mission of the 
church and it says the General Assembly 
has no right to handle or make deliver- 
ances upon any such social, political or 
economic questions.” 

The paper ends with the same threat 
to withhold contributions to the Board 
of Church Extension until the Christian 
Relations Council is abolished. 

The challenge is extended to some who 
may disagree with the position of the 
Jackson officers to submit the proposition 
to the presbyteries for their vote as to 
whether or not the Christian Relations 
Council should be continued. 


(During the long vears when this pro- 
gram was being sustained by the Assem- 
bly under the title of the Committee on 
Moral and Social Welfare there were 
annual efforts to abolish the committee 
and to stop its work, but these were rou- 
tinely defeated until the Council became 
firmly established. ) 

Next stage in the development appear- 
ed to be an early July meeting called by 
Russ M. Johnson, Jackson First church 
elder, to be held in Yazoo City. Every 
session in the presbytery was being called 
uporr to send representatives. 


Trinity, Montgomery, Ala. 

The new attack upon the Board of 
Christian Education and its literature 
comes from Trinity church in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., in the name of its 23 elders. 

‘The pastor, Henry E. Russell, has 
been queried as to whether or not he 
agrees with the stand of the elders or 
if he dissents from it, but he has not 
replied to the inquiry from THe Ovt- 
LOOK. 

The effort appears to be led by Elder 
John M. Ward, a Chamber of Com- 
merce executive, who has been active in 
these undertakings in former years. 

The letter written by the elders was 
printed in full in the church bulletin on 
the Sunday after it was adopted. 

Chief objection to the materials is 
in terms of the overture considered by 
the Birmingham Assembly from Meridian 
Presbytery. The Assembly refused to take 
the step which the Meridian overture 
requested. 

The Montgomery elders admit that 
they are not theologians, but they say 
they “feel that our literature and pro- 
grams are gradually getting away from 
the historic Presbyterian interpretation 
of the Scriptures and are not stressing 
sufficiently the basic beliefs of our 
church.” 

They ask: 

“Why not return to these basic beliefs 
and teachings and deal less in the so- 
called fringe benefits? Cannot we have 
more of the substance of our religion in 
our literature and programs and less of 
sociology?” 

They mention race relations teachings 
as being particularly offensive and they 
say, “Notwithstanding the deliverances 
of our last two Assemblies,” . . . “in these 
matters we recognize only one Law-giver 
in Zion.” 


Threat Is Made 


The letter closes with a review of the 
material and other gains and financial 
endowments of the Montgomery church 
as evidences of the divine favor upon 
its activities. Then it comes to its final 
threat: 

“We would like to continue to use our 
church literature and programs, but un- 
less there is a change in the present 
trends and emphases we shall, of neces- 
sity, have to look to other sources and 
ultimately reconsider the direction of our 
financial support. This communication 
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has the unanimous approval of the 23 


! 
view acwareneen, ky eat TOMORROW'S WORLD 
all in our consideration of these matters 


and lead us to the point where we can 


work together in Christian love and fel- 
hi IN THE KIN 


In the Presbytery 
East Alabama Presbytery met the fol- 
lowing week. At that time a resolution 


: ; In 1776 there came the Declaration of American Independence. 
was introduced, without reference to the 
Montgomery church’s action, expressing P 
confidence in officials of the Board of One hundred seventy-one years later in 1957 the battle for the 
Christian Education (R. Matthew Lynn, minds and hearts of youth rages across the world. It now is more 
chairman; Marshall D. Dendy, executive oid « tol f | the 
secretary; and Holmes Rolston, editor- a EAAGE 2 AEE Oe Tne CoOene. 
in-chief). This was understood to have 
been prompted by the distribuiton of the We do well to ask ourselves 


Trinity elders’ letter to eevry session in 
the presbytery. 
In introducing the resolution, Daniel w 
A. Bowers, Alexander City pastor, said HAT MAKES A COUNTRY GREAT? 
he felt debate would be unnecessary since 
all the presbytery could agree. How- . . . 
a 2 Sanat Trinity pester re It is not natural resources—else Palestine, Greece, Scotland had 
a debate would be required and proposed never attained greatness. 
a discussion of the letter from his Ses- 
sion. When the vote was finally taken, A nation’s greatness comes from the resources which lie in the 
tellers became confused when they . sa 
though Dr. Russell voted for both sides minds and hearts of the people, nurtured by 
of the motion and called for a re-count. 
The motion lost, 26-21. 


RELIGION .. . . creating reverence for God and lasting 


Reckless Driving: A Sin values 

Cuicaco (rNs)—Reckless driving, EDUCATION .. .. kindling the imagination and lighting the 
speeding and disobeying traffic regula- and = 4 
tions are “sins”? Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, declared in a pas- FAITH... . . . pointing beyond the material and instilling 
toral letter. courage : 

He told Roman Catholic pastors of = 
the archdiocese they had a duty to in- ORDER ...... free men governing themselves for the 
struct their flocks on the “important moral common good 
obligation” of safe driving. 


The letter was read or commented upon 
in most Catholic churches here. Church colleges and seminaries are important to a country of free 
Cardinal Stritch said he found traffic oo oi = . 
accident statistics “shocking.” initiative. Keep them strong! 
He noted that Pope Pius XII ‘‘recently 
found it necessary to enlighten all men 














on the important moral responsibility of Senior Colleges Junior Colleges 
motorists.” : 
Agnes Scott Lees Junior 
Arkansas Lees-McRae 
Austin Mitchell 
DAVIS AND ELKINS — — 
COLLEGE Centre Presbyterian Junior 
. ro Davidson Schreiner Institute 
Elkins, West Virginia Davis and Elkins School of the Ozarks 
Flora Macdonald 
A four-year college for men and Hampden-Sydney ; : : 
women. King Theological Seminaries 
Member of and accredited by North : . 
Central Association of Colleges and — Baldwin Austin — 
Secondary Schools. > akan Columbia 
Emphasizes Christian Character and resbyterian Louisville 
thorough scholarship. ——_ Union 
Personal interest in the individual Ste westera r es 
student. Sui man Assembly’s Training 
Beautiful campus; bracing climate; Westminster School 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 
A spendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. ' PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH 
A good place for an investment. 
DAVID K. ALLEN, President Hunter B. Blakely, Secretary 
Box 1176—Richmond 9, Virginia 
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EDITORIAL 


Parochial School Debate 


It was not surprising that Roman 
Catholic leaders responded quickly to 
the Presbyterian, USA, study of the pub- 
lic schools, with its straightforward 
treatment of parochial schools. 





The response came in the form of 
questions directed not toward the men 
who were obviously most responsible for 
the report but at the non-Presbyterians 
who would likely have had little to do 
with it, including two men in public 
education. 

They succeeded, via telephone, in get- 
ting these men to indicate that they had 
little to do with the study; they tried to 
get them to weaken the stand of the paper 
on parochial education, though one man 
(Archer Burnham of Nebraska) told his 
questioner, “You are reading into it 
something opposite to what the commit- 
tee intended.” 

They also collected comments from 
these men saying that there are no re- 
liable studies to indicate the superiority 
of public or parochial schools over the 
other in equipping them to participate 
as Christians in the life of the total 
community. 

Particular efforts were made to refute 
the references made by Ganse Little 
about parochial education being “‘based 
on a kind of brainwashing foreign to 
Christian education.” 

As for service on school boards by 
persons “not unequivocally committed to 
the public school,” the question was ask- 
ed, Does this rule out persons whose 
children attend other than public schools ? 
All three said no, but Kenneth E. Ober- 
holtzer, superintendent of Denver schools, 
said, “However, it does seem a little 
unlikely that someone who did not be- 
lieve in public schools enough to send 
their children to them should be on the 
school board.” 
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UPs Will Celebrate 100 Years 
By Uniting with USA Church 


United Presbyterians will celebrate the 
100th anniversary of the establishment of 
their church by uniting it with the Pres- 
byterian Church, USA. 

This was assured at the recent New 
Concord, Ohio, meeting of the General 
Assembly on the campus of Muskingum 
College. 

After a favorable vote (more than two- 
thirds) in the 1956 General Assembly, 
the gross vote in the presbyteries was 
1,010-755 in favor of union, with a sim- 
ple majority being needed. Of 62 out 
of 65 presbyteries reporting, 42 favored 
the step and 19 opposed it. After this 
vote, nothing could stop the union except 
an adverse expression registered by two- 
thirds of the 1957 General Assembly. 

The recent vote followed an hour’s de- 
bate in which three commissioners spoke 
in favor of union and four in opposition. 
When the vote was taken the Assembly 
stood and sang “The Lord Is My Shep- 
herd” and “The Church’s One Founda- 
tion.” 

Because of strong feelings expressed 
on the subject there was no attempt to 
make the vote unanimous. One member 
of the opposition, Cary N. Weisiger, Mt. 
Lebanon, Pa., offered a “Resolution of 
Goodwill” which the Assembly adopted 
unanimously. 


Moderator’s Plea 

The new Moderator, President Robert 
N. Montgomery, of Muskingum College, 
hailed the ratification action and made 
a plea for a strong, united church. He 
said: 

“Now that the General Assembly has ap- 
proved the vote of the presbyteries, I am 
sure the United Presbyterian Church will 
enter the union with every determination 
to make for a stronger united church and 
to work together in the cause of the 
kingdom of God.” 

The USA and UP Assemblies will 
meet separately in Pittsburgh in May, 
1958, to conclude their separate business 
and then will meet jointly to organize 
the new Assembly. In the meantime an 
important joint committee has been 
named to facilitate the practical steps 
toward union. 

As the USA Assembly had done in 
Omaha, the U. P. Assembly merged its 
Board of Foreign Missions and its Per- 
manent Committee on Interchurch Rela- 
tions into a Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations. 

The new church of approximately 
3,000,000 members will be known as the 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. 


Church in Egypt 
The Assembly voted unanimously to 
recognize the Evangelical Church of 


Egypt as an independent denomination. 
The church has carried on missionary 
activities in Egypt for more than a cen- 
tury. During recent years the church in 
Egypt has been conducting its own work 
and has established mission activities in 
the Sudan. The home church will con- 
tinue to help the church in Egypt, es- 
pecially in the field of education. 

A request for the recent step came from 
the Synod of the Nile and the UP 
church’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
Four reasons were given for this action: 

1. “The present international situation 
makes for pressure on members of a for- 
eign church organization. 

2. “The policy of the denomination 
from the beginning has been to establish 
a self-supporting, self-governing, and self- 
propagating church in Egypt. This has 
been accomplished and the time is ripe for 
such a move. 

3. “An independent church has been 
the goal of the parent denomination. It 
has encouraged the church to make this 
move for some time. 

4. “It is the culmination and fruitage 
of 100 years for which the church at 
home has worked and prayed.” 


In a comprehensive resolution which 
the Assembly adopted, United Presbyte- 
rians were called to total abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages. A resolution reaf- 
firmed the church’s opposition to the 
manufacture, distribution, sale and con- 
sumption of all alcoholic beverages, in- 
cluding beer and wine. It declared: 

“The religious significance of this prob- 
lem is rooted in our conviction that God 
has entrusted man with life and property. 
Any use of these which obstructs right 
relations between man and God, and man 
and his fellows is sin; and the result of 
personal sin is social evil.” 

Dr. Montgomery, the new Moderator, 
succeeds President Robert W. Gibson of 
Monmouth College. He has been presi- 
dent of the New Concord institution for 
the past 25 years, succeeding his father 
who was both president of Muskingum 
and also Moderator of the UP Assembly 
in 1931, 

Chester T. R. Yates, pastor of West- 
minster church, Des Moines, Iowa, was 
elected Vice-Moderator. 


* * * 


BAD IS THE DAY for every man when 

he becomes absolutely satisfied with 
the life he is leading, with the thoughts 
he is thinking, with the deeds he is doing; 
when there is not forever beating at the 
doors of his soul some great desire to do 
something larger which he knows he was 
meant and intended to do—PHILLIPs 
Brooks. 





NO PAPER NEXT WEEK 


July-August schedule: alternate weeks 
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A.D. but B. T. 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


The Spirit of truth . . . will guide you 
into all the truth.”—John 16:13. 


F YOU could have a magic carpet 

with a time-machine attachment, and 
fly back and away to the western Roman 
Empire early in the fourth Christian cen- 
tury, you would find many things to 
astonish you. The Roman Empire be- 
came officially Christian under Constan- 
tine; but that emperor simply put the 
royal seal on something he couldn’t very 
well help. Without government assist- 
ance, indeed against the government’s 
most strenuous efforts, Christianity had 
been spreading and spreading. The 
Roman world, especially around Rome it- 
self, was well on the way to being a 
Christian world. After Constantine’s 
famous edict, Rome was, by official in- 
tention, a Christian Empire. 

And yet, looked at from the eyes of 
the 20th-century American tourist, the 
Empire still looked pretty barbaric. What 
did the Romans do for their holidays, 
for instance? Tens of thousands of 
them, including many Christians, would 
go to the Coliseum or other such places, 
to spend a sunny afternoon watching men 
with swords kill each other. That had 
been a popular sport—“games” was their 
word for it—for five hundred years and 
more. Gladiators were as much a part 
of Roman life as college football is with 
us. Some Christian voices had been 
raised against the brutality and cruelty 
of those bloody “games”; but still the 
people—including plenty of ordinary 
church members—filled the amphi- 
theatres to watch men being killed for 


sport. 


HERE is a legend, so good a story 
one regrets it is only a legend, that 

a certain Christian monk named Tele- 
machus was out watching those games 
one afternoon, and became so filled with 
horror that he could sit there no longer. 
But he did not walk to the nearest exit, 
as some other Christians had done. He 
jumped over the parapet down into the 
arena. “Stop this!” he yelled. “It’s 
murder!” The gladiators, irritated at 
having their business interfered with, 
turned on Telemachus and made short 
work of him . . . but the monk’s heroism 
was contagious. The “games” were of- 
ficially banned, and in seventy-five years 
or so they actually disappeared. Mean- 
while, Christians, who hitherto seem to 
have regarded the gladiatorial business 
as perhaps a “doubtful” amusement, 
something that could be left to the indi- 
vidual conscience, now realized the whole 
thing was WRONG, and they stopped it. 
Telemachus himself may be a legend; 
but the stopping of the gladiatorial 
games, by lack of patronage, by public 
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Christian opinion and by imperial edict, 
is historic fact. Now the question is, 
why weren’t they stopped earlier? One 
good answer is, it was A.D. but B.T. 
That is, it was Anno Domini, in the 
Years of our Lord, but Before Tele- 
machus. Christian leaven had begun to 
work in Roman society; but not yet to 
the point where that particular issue 
could be drawn. Those were Christian 
centuries, we count them as such, be- 
tween 100 and 400 A.D. But much in 
them, not only killing for sport but much 
besides, was—as we can plainly see today 
—not Christian at all. 


NE of the evils which Telemachus 

overlooked, was slavery. There had 
been slaves much longer than gladiators. 
No historian could point to a time when 
there had not been slaves. No social 
planner could picture society without 
slaves. So, that creeping vine of slavery 
grew on and on, and we in America have 
reaped some bitter fruit from it. 

Were they not Christian centuries, the 
centuries when the slave-trade flourished, 
when Christians were slave-owners, when 
Christian preachers would justify slavery 
from Scripture? Yes, of course they were 
Christian; they were A.D., but B.W.— 
Before Wilberforce, Before Woolman. 
Doubtless it occurred to many individual 
Christians, before the days of Wilber- 
force and Woolman, that slavery and 
Christianity were actually incompatible. 
But it took men like those two, and 
others like them—for the single unas- 
sisted Telemachus is always a legend; 
the fact is collective—it took the Tele- 
machus of the nineteenth century to break 
through to the Christian conscience about 
slavery. 


Are we, then, more Christian than our 
ancestors? No, and yes. No, not more 
devoted, more sincere. As John Baillie 
says, who can expect to be more saintly 
than the saints of old? But we can be 
more Christian in the sense that we see 
ways of applying Christianity in life’s 
activities and relationships, ways which 
in the years B.T. or B.W. our forefathers 
could not see. 


Furthermore, future generations of 
Christians may shake their heads over 
us. We think we are enlightened because 
we live both A.D. and A.T.—after 
Christ and after Telemachus. But we 
live, very likely, in the period A.D. 
and B.X.—after Christ, but before some 
unknown Telemachus of the future. Some 
day the Christian conscience will be 
stabbed awake about something—about 
many things, it may be—which we now 
permit and practice without a qualm. 
It will be plain to future generations as 
it is not yet to us, that some features of 
our contemporary “Christian culture” are 
not only non-Christian but anti-Chris- 
tian. 


HE Christian pioneers, the pattern- 

breakers, of today, like Telemachus, 
fare ill at the hands of those who do not 
like to have their business and their 
habits disturbed. They are called agi- 
tators, crack-pots, or worse. But these 
lonely voices may well be the pioneers 
of the Holy Spirit. God’s truth did not 
dawn on men in all its fullness in the 
first year of our Lord. The Spirit of 
Truth does not guide men by writing 
everything at once in letters of light upon 
the sky. He teaches here a little and 
there a little, by a quiet voice in the 
hearts of men. The guidance of God 
comes to us always from human lips that 
have been touched with the divine fire, 
men like ourselves, except that they have 
come closer to the altar of God. 





JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President 
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Exceptional record for turning out leaders in church, community and nation. 
Sound education undergirded by Christian faith. 
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Presbyterian College 


Marshall W. Brown, President 


Developing the Full Capacity 
Of Mind, Body and Soul 


Clinton, South Carolina 

















PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 








NOTE-—U-.S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA, to the 
Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC to the 
National Council of Churches; WCC to 


Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 





At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C, PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 











the World Council of Churches. 


JULY 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), Hebrews. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), For all the 
saints, Hymnbook 425. 

July 6-13, American Christian Ashram, 
NCC, Bridgewater, Va. 
July 8-18, Princeton, N. J.. 

Theology. 

July 15-19, Theological Commission on 
Christ and the Church, WCC, New 
Haven, Conn. 

July 15-22, American Christian Ashram, 
NCC, Monmouth, III. 

July 17, General Assembly, Orthodox Pres- 
byterian Church, West Collingswood, 
N. J. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts 
college for women. A.B. degree. Broad 
curriculum, small classes. 14 majors in- 
cluding music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. 
Courses in nursery school education. 115th 
year. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Dept. K, Staunton, Va. 


Institute of 








FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 


EXCELLENCE 
IS OUR 
AIM 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 








SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


Now Offers Two Great PLUS VALUES— 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE for all students and CONTINUED EDUCATION 
for its graduates—The opportunity for maximum fulfillment of natural aptitudes 
during college and continuing development after graduation. A college of liberal arts 
and sciences of distinguished academic standing. 


For information, write Admissions Counselor, Southwestern at Memphis 
Memphis, Tennessee 








Your gift, large or small, may 


P. O. DRAWER 483 


Open the doorway to 


LIVING e LEARNING e LEADING 
For a deserving student who needs your help. 
Write to 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


A General Fund Agency of The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 








JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
Write to 
McFERRAN CROWE, President 


BSellranen College 


yx High academic standards 
vx Strong in the faith 
vy Select student body 


yy Fine program of recreation 
and activities 


vy Reasonable in cost 


A Four Year Co-Educational College Owned by the Synod of Mississippi. 








QUEENS 





COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
“1957 Centennial Year” 


A hundred years of educating women in the liberal arts . 
... full accreditation ... Presbyterian Church affiliation. 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


.. A.B. and B.S. degrees 





July 20-24, Executive Committee, Commis- 
sion of the Churches on International 
Affairs, WCC, New Haven, Conn. 

July 20-25, Faith and Order Commission, 
WCC, New Haven, Conn. 

July 20-27, Religious Drama Workshop, 
NCC, Lake Forest, II1. 

July 23-27, McCormick Seminary Summer 
Conference, Chicago, IIl. 

July 25-26, Institute on World Christi- 
anity, WCC, Madison, N. J. 

July 26-Aug. 2, American Christian Ash- 
ram, NCC, Keuka Park, N. Y. 

July 27-Aug. 3, Christian Writers’ and 
Editors’ Conf., Green Lake, Wis. 

July 29-Aug. 3, Conference on Evange- 
lism, NCC, Green Lake, Wis. 

July 29-Aug. 12, International Religious 
Radio & TV Workshop, NCC, New York. 

July 29-Aug. 9, Preaching Clinic and 
Counseling Workshop, Union Seminary, 
Richmond, Va. 

July 30-Aug. 7, Central Committee, WCC, 
New Haven, Conn. 


AUGUST 
Bible Book-of-the-Month 
tians. 
Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), Come, thou 
fount of every blessing. Hymnbook 379. 
Monthly Emphasis (U.S.), Evangelism. 
Aug. 2-10, International Audio-Visual 
Workshop, NCC, Green Lake, Wis. 
Aug. 3-10, American Christian Ashram, 
NCC, Santa Claus, Ind. 
Aug. 10-17, American Christian Ashram, 
NCC, Shaver Lake, Calif. 
Aug. 19-26, American Christian Ashram, 
NCC, Kerrville, Texas. 


(USA), Gala- 


MONTREAT, N. C., CONFERENCES 
July 2-11, School for Leaders. 
July 11-14, Superintendents’ Conference. 
July 11-16, Directors of Christian Educa- 
tion. 
July 11-16, Women’s Advisory Council. 
July 17-24, Women’s Training School. 
July 2521, World Missions Chairmen. 
July 25-31, World Missions Conference. 
Aug. 1-7, Church Music Conference. 
Aug. 8-14, Church Extension Conference. 
Aug. 15-16, Stated Clerks’ Conference. 
Aug. 15-25, Bible Conference. 
Aug. 20-22, Ministers’ Wives’ Forum. 
Aug. 27-Sept. 1, Faculty Christian Fellow 
ship; Westminster Fellowship. 


MASSANETTA SPRINGS 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


Aug. 19-Sept. 1, Bible Conference and 
School for Pastors. 


* * x 


THE ART of progress is to preserve 

order amid change, and to preserve 
change amid order. Life refuses to be 
embalmed alive. The more prolonged 
the halt in some unrelieved system of 
order, the greater the crash of the dead 
society.— ALFRED NorTH WHITEHEAD. 








PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Synod of North Carolina 


Educational excellence. 
Moderate charges. Endow- 
ed. Christian emphasis. A.A. 
and A.S. degrees. Graduates 
transfer to best colleges as juniors. 
Professor each ten students. Personal 
attention. Scientific tests and guidance. 
Athletics. Liberal arts. Business. Pre- 
paratory grades 11 and 12. Member So. 
Assn. Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Summer School. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 
Maxton, North Carolina 
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CALEB—DAUNTLESS FAITH 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday: School Lesson for July 21, 1957 
Numbers 14: 6-9a; Joshua 14: 6-14 


The Book of Joshua describes the 
“Settlement of the Covenant Nation in 
the Promised Land;” chapters 1-12, giv- 
ing the Conquest of the Land; chapters 
13-22, the Division of the Land; and 
chapters 23-24, Joshua’s farewell. In a 
series of campaigns (1-12), Joshua, who 
succeeded Moses as the leader of Israel, 
broke the power of the Canaanites, and 
then (13-22) portioned out the land 
among the twelve tribes, placing upon 
them the responsibility for completing the 
subjugation of their own inheritance. 

Naturally, some portions of Canaan 
were more desirable than others, and the 
assignment to each tribe, if arbitrarily 
made by Joshua, would have caused 
much jealousy and ill-feeling. To ob- 
viate this danger, it may be, the assign- 
ment was made by lot. 

“Joshua assembled the representatives 
of the tribes at Shiloh, and there, before 
the ark of Jehovah, which was to them the 
symbol of his presence, they cast lots to 
determine the distribution of the land. 
The manner of taking lots is not told. 
Possibly there were two urns, one of 
which contained the names of the tribes, 
and the others, those of the divisions of 
the land, and one from each was drawn 
at a time.” 

Even when the land was thus distri- 
buted by lot some of the tribes found 
ground for complaint. The tribe of 
Ephraim, for example, was very much 
dissatisfied (17:11-18). They thought 
that their size and their might and their 
importance entitled them to two “lots.” 
Perhaps they thought that Joshua, who 
was himself an Ephraimite, would be 
kindly disposed toward their claim. If 
so, they mistook their man. Joshua dealt 
with them tactfully, but firmly. “Thou 
art a great people,” he admitted, ‘‘and 
hast great power. Go conquer the extra 
land that you need, therefore, and don’t 
come asking me for special favors.” 
(Joshua 17:14-18) 

Against this very human background, 
the distribution of the land, the desire 
for special favors and political plums, we 
come to the special request of an old man 
named Caleb, who had every reason to 
think that Joshua would give his unusual 
consideration. To understand his re- 
quest we need to go back and consider 
Caleb’s earlier service to Israel. 

First, read the story for yourself, Num- 
bers 13-14, then Joshua 13:6-15. On 
what did Caleb base his claims for a 
reward? What reward did he ask? Why 
did Hebron appeal to him for an inheri- 
tance? What kind of reward might an 
eighty-five year old man be expected to 
ask? What do you think of Caleb? 
JULY 8, 1957 


What elderly man or woman do you 
know who exemplifies the spirit of 


Caleb? 


I. Caleb as a Young Man, Numbers 
13 


When we first meet Caleb he was one 
of the leading representatives of the tribe 
of Judah. His name signifies in the He- 
brew “one who is raging with canine 
madness.” As Hebrew names were often 
descriptive of their owner’s characters, 
we may infer that Caleb as a young man 
was noted for his fierce and indomitable 
energy. He is not mentioned in the 
Bible, however, until he is a mature man 
of forty years, and by that time his en- 
ergy was disciplined and held in check 
by a vigorous will. 

At Kadesh-barnea, where the Israelites 
gathered to launch their attack upon the 
Promised Land, Moses appointed Caleb 
to be one of the twelve men who were to 
spy out the land and bring a report back 
to the waiting people. The job was 
thoroughly done. Ten of the twelve spies 
came back with the report that the land 
was fertile and all that could be desired, 
but that the people dwelt in walled cities; 
huge giants, the Anakim (among whom 
we appear as grasshoppers) lived among 
them, and it would be impossible to over- 
come them. 

Caleb, however, speaking for himself 
and Joshua, said: ‘Let us go up at once 
and occupy it, for we are well able to 
overcome it.” Why was Caleb (along 
with Joshua) so much more optimistic 
than the rest? It was not because he 
underestimated the danger, but because 
he had confidence in God. God had 
promised them the land. Therefore Caleb 
urged the people: ‘Do not rebel against 
the Lord, and do not fear the people of 
the land; for they are bread for us 
(‘easy as pie,’ we would say); their pro- 
tection is removed from them, and the 
Lord is with us. Do not fear them” 
(Numbers 14:9). 


The people, however, refused to heark- 
en to Caleb. As a result, all of them, 
with the exception of Caleb and Joshua, 
were doomed to perish in the wilderness. 
On the same day Moses promised Caleb 
that a part of the land which he had 
traversed should be given to him and to 
his children forever. 


Il. Caleb as an Old Man, Joshua 14 

Forty-five years passed. During this 
time Caleb wandered with the Israelites 
in the wilderness, a hard life, during the 
course of which all of his contemporaries, 


with the exception of Moses and Joshua, 
died. Later, he followed Moses in that 
long and arduous march from Kadesh- 
barnea to the plains of Moab at the mouth 
of the Jordan. He took part in the cam- 
paign against the Amorites and Og, king 
of Bashan. He crossed the Jordan with 
Joshua and campaigned with him for 
about the space of five years in Palestine, 
taking his part in those rapid and stren- 
uous campaigns which finally broke the 
back of the Canaanites. Now he was an 
old man, eighty-five years old, an age 
when men generally are ready to retire 
and rest on their laurels. Nonetheless, 
when the land is being divided, he comes 
with the tribe of Judah, and proffers his 
request. 

(1) He reminds Joshua of his past 
services to the nation and of Moses’ 
promise in connection therewith. As we 
read the words we cannot doubt that the 
old man found considerable pleasure in 
recalling what was ‘‘written in the rec- 
ord.” ‘That should be true of every man 
who reaches the age of three score vears 
and ten. Asks Martha Tarbell: 

“You wish to have pleasant memories 
of the past; are you sowing pleasant mem- 
ories now? Just as surely as health in 
old age depends in part on the reserve 
strength laid by in youth, and wisdom in 
old age depends on the knowledge and 
experience stored up in the past, so does 
peace of mind in old age depend on rec- 
ords engraved on the memory during 
youth and manhood.” 

(2) He declares that, in spite of his 
advanced age, his youthful vigor is un- 
impaired. He said: “I am still as strong 
to this day as I was in the day that 
Moses sent me: my strength now is as 
my strength was then, for war, and for 
going and coming” (a standing phrase, 
used by Moses in Deut. 31:2 and by Sol- 
omon in I Kings 3:7, to cover all the 
activities of ordinary life). Of course, 
the old man was exaggerating a bit; the 
“mad dog of Judah” had lost his youth- 
ful vigor—that stands to reason—but his 
words indicate what is more important, 
that he had lost none of his spirit; he 
was not ready to give up; he still wanted 
to go on. 

(3) And so he asks not for a fertile 
land, down in one of the valleys, some 
rich and productive countryside already 
conquered from the enemy, but the hard- 
est bit of country in Palestine, the hill 
country of Judah, the stronghold of the 
Anakim, those dreadful giants for fear 
of whom forty years earlier the Israelites 
had refused to enter the Promised Land. 
With undaunted spirit, he says: “The 
Anakim are there, with great fortified 
cities; it may be that the Lord will be 
with me, and I shall drive them out.” 
With these bold but clear-sighted words, 
contrast the weak and timorous response 
of the leaders of Ephraim, when Joshua 
suggested that they win for themselves 
the extra land that they needed. ‘The 
Canaanites that dwell in the land have 
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chariots of iron,” they quavered. And 
Joshua sought to instill into them some 
of Caleb’s mighty spirit: ‘You are a 
numerous people and have great power. 
... You shall drive out the Canaanites, 
though they have chariots of iron, and 
though they are strong.” (17:16-18). 
So Caleb claimed his reward. “Old 
age is generally much more disposed to 
talk about its past victories than to fight 
new ones; to rest upon its arms or upon 
its laurels than to undertake fresh con- 
flicts.” At an age when most men are 
ready to retire, when Caleb himself had 
every right to leave the more difficult 
tasks to younger men, this old man with 
the vigor of youth in his heart, asks not 
for the easy post, or a rich reward, but 
for the most difficult post, the most dan- 
gerous task, the most arduous undertak- 
ing that Joshua could assign. He did 
not underestimate the difficulties, he did 
not unduly boast, he only promised to do 
his best: ‘It may be that the Lord will 
be with me, and I shall drive them out.” 
It is pleasing to read in the Book of 
Judges that the old man succeeded, not 
through his own physical prowess, but 
through the contagious character of his 
own indomitable spirit. The sacred 
writer contrasts his success with the fail- 
ure of the Benjamites. They not only 
failed to drive out the Jebusites from the 
powerful mountain fortress, which in 
later days was to become the capital of 
the nation, but were content to have it so. 


For Further Consideration 

1. Caleb was a man who refused to 
quit. How is it with us? Are we ready 
to rest on our laurels, to be satisfied with 
what we have done, or do we look con- 
stantly for greater fields to conquer? At 
a commencement season the late Gov- 
ernor Pollard of Virginia once said, “A 
college education never hurt anyone 
who was willing to learn afterwards.” 
What did he mean? I suppose that a 
man who stops studying, stops learning, 
and stops growing. A man who stops 


WHERE THERE’S YOUR WILL... 
THERE'S A WAY... 


for the Future 


From your legacy of Christ’s saving grace to you— 
perhaps you, too, will want to make a bequest. A bequest 
in your legal will that someday will help lead thousands 
of unchurched people in our Southland into the Way; 
thereby making your money immortal as a gift that lives 
—and loves—after you. There’s the Way in your will. 


GIVE NOW FOR THE FUTURE. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


“Facing the Future with Your Money 


for CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH” 


G. B. Strickler, Treasurer 


studying because he has an “education,” 
has gotten harm rather than benefit from 
his college course. Was Governor Pol- 
lard right? Of course, he was right. 
And he was right, too, in pointing out 
that the truly educated man is the one 
who continues to develop, whether he 
has been to college or not. 


2. Caleb was a man who wanted a 


hard job. Dr. Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 
social psychologist for the Russell Sage 
Foundation, says in a recent book: 


“For millions of young Americans, es- 
pecially for those from middle-class 
homes, the problem seems to be that of 
finding some powerful purpose in life. 
Merely to find a job, raise a family and 
feed their children seems insufficient for 
them. 

“It is too easy; it calls for no courage, 
no great struggle, no sacrifice, no threat 
of failure, no test of self. And it leaves 
vast potentials unused. ... Probably the 
average student in the liberal arts college 
at the present time is typical. 

“The most favored of American youth, 
he yet is often the least happy because 
happiness comes from the realization of 
values, and his values are inchoate (in- 
complete) or not really his.” 

How is it with us? Do we look chiefly 
for the rewards of past service or for the 
opportunities of greater service? Do we 
look for the easy job, or are we willing 
to tackle the hard job, the dangerous job, 
the unwanted job? What are the diffi- 
cult jobs which beckon to us today, 
which we see need to be done in the home, 
in the school, in our business, or profes- 
sion, in the church, in the community, 
in the world? Are we willing to under- 
take these jobs, relying, as Caleb did, 
not on his own strength alone, but on 
God’s strength? Phillips Brooks once 
said: 

“Do not pray for easy lives; pray to be 
stronger men. Do not pray for tasks equal 
to your powers; pray for powers equal 
to your tasks. Then the doing of your 
work shall be no miracle, but you will be 
the miracle.” 


Give me not pallid ease 
Give me races to run 


to Give Now 





BOARD of CHURCH EXTENSION 
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Mountains to climb 


Burdens to lift 
* + * 


Give me not nations to rule 
Give me people to love 
Worlds to serve 
And God to - know 
C. Warp CRAMPTON 
in The Saturday Review 


3. Caleb was a man who grew old 
gracefully. In the “Flight of the Duch- 
ess,” Browning writes: 


What’s a man’s age? He must hurry 


more, that’s all; 

Cram in a day, what youth took a year to 
hold; 

When we mind labor, then only, we’re too 
old. 

Is he right? 

It is not given to all men to grow old 
as Caleb did, with his physical powers 
unimpaired. Many recognize that their 
powers are failing. Many are forced 
because of this fact, or simply because 
they have reached the age of retirement, 
to lay aside their former activities, to 
see others carry on the work which once 
meant so much to them. Some must face 
that greatest of all problems, the fact of 
their seeming uselessness. It is not easy 
to preserve one’s cheerful demeanor un- 
der such circumstances, not easy to avoid 
becoming a chronic critic or complainer. 
The thing that helps most, next to faith 
in God, is to realize that there is still 
some work that we can do, some service 
that we can render to God or to man. 
And let us not forget that “he also 
serves, who only stands and waits.” Some 
who have been active in the service of 
God and man will be surprised to find 
that their greatest service was rendered 
by their patient resignation, their cheer- 
ful acceptance of the disability, the in- 
validism, which life in the end has 
brought to them. 

In “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” Browning cries: 
Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was 
made. ... 
* ” * 
Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Bach sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but 
o! 
oc joys three-parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never 
grudge the throe! 
x * * 
But I need, now as then, 
Thee, God, who mouldest men!... 


So take and use Thy work; 

Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings 
past the aim! 

My times be in thy hand! 

Perfect the cup as planned! 

Let age approve of youth, and death com- 
plete the same! 


Should old age be the best of life? 
How can it be? How much of Brown- 
ing’s method would you accept? What, 
if anything, would you add? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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Gideon: Combatting Paganism 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for July 28, 1957 
Judges 6:1-8:28. Printed Text 6:25-32 


The battle against paganism is un- 
ending—though its form varies from age 
to age. 

Gideon lived in the days of the Judges. 
Joshua, who succeeded Moses as the lead- 
er of Israel, had broken the back of the 
Canaanites and settled the Twelve Tribes 
in the Promised Land. But Israel was 
not yet secure—internally, in her reli- 
gious faith, or externally, from the dep- 
redations of her neighbors. 


1. Israel’s Need 


In Judges 6:1-6 we read that Israel 
had again sinned against the Lord, and 


as a result had been sold into the hands . 


of Midian for seven years. As usual, 
religious declination brought with it a 
weakening of the national fibre, and 
eventually political and economic dis- 
aster. (Is this still a natural sequence ?) 

The Midianites were nomads of the 
desert. Every year at the spring of the 
year, they swarmed up over the land like 
grasshoppers in number and despoiled 
the people of their crops. In the interior 
of the land, even in secret coves and 
valleys, the peasants were finding it ever 
more difficult to secure their harvests. 
The villages were being abandoned, and 
the people wese betaking themselves to 
caves and dens, where their families and 
their grain might be hidden from the 
marauders. At the end of seven years 
the land was brought very low. As usual 
in times of utter extremity there was a 
movement back to God. Filled with 
despair, hopeless of relief, the people 
cried unto him for help. 

God’s first response was to send “a 
man, a prophet” (so the Hebrew— 
Judges 6:8): 

When God throws down his sudden, dar- 

ing glove, 

He makes no general gesture to the 

mob; 

But, by the high dictates of sovereign 

love, 

He singles out the one man for the job. 

That man may wrestle with almighty 

will 

Until, exhausted, makes some stone his 

bed; 

Or, arrogant, rebellious, flee until 

An alien covert hides his coward’s head. 

But once the glove is down God lets it 

lie, 

Its challenge meant for one, and one 

alone. 

None other answers for him, “Here am 

— 

Since each cannot his fellow’s faults 

atone. 

Yet when that man responds to sov- 

ereign love, 

He finds it was his Friend who threw 

the glove. 
—JaMEs KEITH MoorHEap. 
(The Christian Century) 
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Il. Gideon’s Call 


When the call came Gideon was beat- 
ing out wheat in the winepress to hide it 
from the Midianites. Ordinarily it 
would have been threshed near the field 
where it grew, on an open area prepared 
and leveled for the purpose. Oxen would 
draw a heavy slab with teeth over the 
threshing floor, until the fruit was sep- 
arated from the ear and the straw itself 
ground into chaff. But in this case the 
operation was carried on in the wine- 
press, some distance away where one 
would hardly suspect the threshing of 
wheat to be carried on. Oxen, whose 
lowing might be heard from a distance, 
were dispensed with, and Gideon beat 
out his grain laboriously with a flail. 

While he worked, his thoughts were 
far away on his people’s sore distress 
(evident from his response to the angel’s 
salutation), and no doubt he pled with 
God to send a deliverer. Even as he 
praved the answer came. An angel (the 
word means a messenger), in the form 
of a man, suddenly stepped into view. 
Gideon was alarmed. An unexpected 
witness of what one wishes to conceal is 
always startling. The first words of the 
stranger reassured him, “The Lord is 
with you, you mighty man of valor.” 

The words seemed a little ironical, 
no doubt, to the young farmer, hiding 
his grain from the Midianites in a wine 
press. “Pray, sir,” he said, “if the Lord 
is with us, why then has all this befallen 
us? And where are all his wonderful 
deeds which our fathers recounted to us, 
saying, ‘Did not the Lord bring us up 
from Egypt? But now the Lord has cast 
us off, and has given us into the hand 
of Midian.’ ” 

There were abundant reasons why 
God might have cast off Israel, but the 
Messenger did not stop to explain or to 
argue. Looking full upon Gideon and 
speaking with divine authority, which 
led Gideon to perceive that it was more 
than man who spoke to him (‘lord’ in vs. 
14 is equivalent to our ‘sir’; ‘Lord, in 
vs. 15 is an expression of extreme rev- 
erence; in vs. 22 Gideon’s eves are fully 
opened). He said: “Go in this might 
of vours and deliver Israel from the hand 
of Midian. Do not I send you?” (When 
we pray to God, does he ever give us a 
task to do? Is that the way he answers 
prayer? Do we expect God to establish 
enduring peace among nations through 
direct divine intervention or through men 

TWO LESSONS THIS WEEK 


Following The Outlook’s summer schedule 
of alternate weeks. 








who are willing to act in accordance with 
his bidding?) 

Gideon hung back, doubtful of his own 
ability, doubtful whether it was really 
a divine call. As Dr. Lang points out: 

“The belief in ghosts was then, as in 
the later day of the Risen Christ, a prev- 
alent belief among the Israelites; and the 
man, though in heart obedient to the 
heavenly vision, needed to be assured that 
it was to him that the Lord’s commission 
to save Israel had come. 

“Tt will be to him a sign of special 
peace, if the stranger will remain under 
the oak, while he prepares a meal, and 
if the stranger will accept the meal at his 
hands. Thus, and then, he will know that 
for him there is a peculiar and distin- 
guishing favor and the certainty of help 
in future enterprises.” 


So the meal was prepared but never 
eaten. The angel had him put it upon 
a rock; he touched it with the end of his 
staff, fire came and consumed the food 
and Gideon was assured. 

Miraculous tales of this character 
seem far removed from our own day. Can 
we be assured that God is with us, that 
he has a work for us to do? Notice that 
Gideon was not fully assured by his 
miraculous sign; he continues to demand 
others; assurance finally came when and 
only when he acted upon God’s com- 
mands, and proved him in his own ex- 
perience. How do we reach assurance 
in the Christian life—through signs or 
through experience, as we respond to his 
demands ? 

That night, as Gideon pondered how 
he was to begin his great task, there came 
to him a second message from God. It 
came to him that he ought to strike his 
first blow for the deliverance of the 
people by destroying idolatry in his own 
home. The “groves” of the Kjv, we 
should observe here, the Asherah of the 
RSV, were the trees or poles that stood 
near heathen altars as the symbols of 
deity. Gideon did not have the courage 
to strike openly, knowing that he would 
meet opposition in the village and even 
in his father’s household, so he acted in 
the stillness and secrecy of the night. 

Gideon had good reason to be afraid. 

As Roy L. Smith points out: 

“No man is ever in a more dangerous 
position than one who defies the com- 
munity in times of stress and strain, even 
in the name of righteousness. The farm- 
ers who lived in the neighborhood of 
Joash’s altar were in no mood to be 
trifled with. The Midianites were raid- 
ing their villages and destroying their 
standing crops. They and their families 
were living in dark and damp caves in the 
sides of the limestone hills.” 

And Baal, or so they thought, was the 
zod who sent the sun and the rain, on 
whom they must depend for the harvest- 
ing of their scanty crops. 

Was it proper then for Gideon to strike 
under the cover of darkness? We will 
agree that it is better to take one’s stand 
openly, but Gideon was pulling down 
an idol on his father’s estate, he made 
no attempt to disclaim responsibility, and 
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he was not satisfied with pulling down 
the old, without putting something in its 
place. On a high place nearby he built 
an altar to the Lord “with stones laid 
in due order.” 

Robert A. Watson asks: 

“Destroy one system without laying the 
foundation of another that shall more 
than equal it in essential truth and prac- 
tical power and what sort of deliverance 
have you effected? Men will rightly ex- 
ecrate you. It is no reformation that 
leaves the heart colder, the life barer 
and darker than before; and those who 
move in the night against superstition 
must be able to speak in the day of a 
living God who will vindicate his serv- 
ants. It has been said over and over 
again and must yet be repeated, to over- 
turn merely, is no service. They that 
break down need some vision at least of 
a building up, and it is the new edifice 
that is the living thing.” 

As Gideon had foreseen there was a 
mighty outcry when the people discov- 
ered that their idol had been demolished. 
His own complicity was discovered, and 
for a time his life was in grave danger. 
We need not wonder at that. There are 
places in the South today where a man 
who defies the mores of his community, 
who strikes at some cherished belief, 
some idol which it may be has usurped 
the place of God, will suffer economic 
retaliation, physical suffering, and even 
death. 

Gideon was saved by the unexpected 
support of one person, his own father, 
who dared to stand beside his son, and 
to expose their blind faith in a fallen 
idol. Why had Joash not expressed his 
sentiments before? It may be that he 
represents the man who prefers to remain 
silent, who will not take a stand until 
he has to. But when the issue has finally 
become crystal clear—God versus Baal, 
justice vs. injustice, and he must take 
his stand for or against, he will come 
out for God and the right. 

Or it may be, as Watson suggests, 
that the father ouly now had come to a 
decision. 
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“We get a hint of the same nature as 
Gideon’s, slow, but firm when once 
aroused; and if anything would rouse a 
man it would be this brutal passion, this 
sudden outbreak of cruelty nursed by 
heathen custom, his own conscience testi- 
fying meanwhile that Gideon was right.” 


And _ Joash’s 


weight. 


shrewd words carry 

“There is a quick conversion of the 
whole town because one man has acted 
decisively and another speaks strong 
words which cannot be gainsaid. To be 
sure Joash uses a threat—hints something 
of taking a very short method with those 
who still protest for Baal; and that helps 
conversion. But it is force against force, 
and men cannot object who have them- 
selves talked of killing... .” 

So says Dr. Watson. But there are 
some who think that the men of Koinonia 
Farms have followed a more Christian 
way. Forced conversions are never true 
conversions. We would prefer to believe 
that Joash’s argument carried more 
weight than his threat. In any case “by 
a rapid popular impulse Gideon is jus- 
tified, and with the new name Jerubbabel 
he is acknowledged as a leader in Man- 
naseh.”’ 

Is it easy today to stand on the Lord’s 
side—always ? Is it easier after one has 
taken a decisive step? What ought that 
decisive step to be? What effect would 
a courageous example have on particular 
groups that we are acquainted with? 
Should we follow the crowd or stand out 
against the crowd? 


lll. The Victory 


The preparations made for the great 
battle by Gideon and the Midianites are 
described in 6 :33—7 :8, also the repeated 
signs required by Gideon for his own 
encouragement. Like most of us he had 
doubts and misgivings about his tasks 
and needed frequently to be reassured. 
But once he was certain about the way, he 
never turned back for any odds. 

The battle itself and the famous strate- 
gem which Gideon employed to win the 
victory are described in 7:24—8:21. In 
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reconstructing this scene, we should re- 
member that an Eastern army in Bible 
times was very different from a modern 
force. It could scarcely be called an 
army; it was rather an undisciplined, 
unorganized horde, readily thrown into 
a panic, apt at any time to fall to fight- 
ing among itself. Gideon’s band, strate- 
gically located, made the impression of 
an irresistible attack carried through by 
a great host. As Lynn H. Hough once 
wrote: 

“Gideon did not attack the bodies of the 
host of Midian encamped against them. 
He attacked their minds. What a psy- 
chologist he would have made if he had 
lived in later days of introspection (or in 
these days when we hear of psychological 
warfare, and war of nerves). He thought 
quickly and decisively. He investigated 
the state of mind of his foes. Then he 
worked out his amazing method of at- 
tack.” 

We are expected to use our minds 
then while we rely on God. 

The Midianites and their unstable 
allies were panic stricken; they suspected 
everybody and fought fiercely among 
themselves. Disorganized in flight, they 
were easily cut down by Gideon and the 
Israelites who rose against them in the 
way. 

What is the lesson for us? Is it not 
this: God accomplishes his purposes in 
the world through men who consecrate 
themselves to his will, but he is not 
dependent on numbers. Three hundred 
picked men are better than a mob of 
32,000. Three hundred faithful mem- 
bers of the church are better than an 
army of indifferent men and women, not 
to be distinguished from the rest of 
society. In any organization the real 
work is carried on by a faithful few. 
Every reform, every bit of progress has 
been sponsored first by a minority. As 
Whittaker Chambers wrote in WITNEss: 
“A small group of disciplined men and 
women, acting as one, can accomplish 
feats impossible to undisciplined groups 
many times their numerical strength.” 
He was describing the strength of Com- 
munism. It is unfortunately true today 
that the forces of evil are often more 
disciplined, and more united than the 
forces of good. 

Do we belong to the minority who 
count, on whom God can depend, or to 
the majority who retard? What are some 
of the minority causes in the world, in 
the church, that are destined to succeed, 
or worthy of success? Can God count 
on us in those causes among the faithful 
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BOOK NOTES 


LIVING RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. By 
Frederic Spiegelburg. Prentice-Hall Inc., 
New York. 511 pp., $6.75. 

In this comparative study of religions, 
the author takes up three chapters and 
84 pages in developing his philosophy 
of religion. This part is slow reading 
and seemed to me unnecessary to the rest 
of the book. 

Once he gets down to the specific re- 
ligions and starts to unfold the story 
about them the material is well organized 
and the information is good. Assuming 
that the western reader would be familiar 
with the history and practices of Chris- 
tianity, the author gives only scant treat- 
ment to it. The book might better have 
been entitled a “Comparative Study of 
the Religions of the East,” and its con- 
tents is especially useful for those who 
must be in parts of the world other than 
that generally known as the “West” or 
for those who have a special interest in 
that area of the world. It is helpful in 
giving an insight into the background 
reasons for some of the social and reli- 
gious practices that are encountered in 
the Orient. 
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THE VATICAN REVOLUTION. By Ged- 
des MacGregor. The Beacon Press, Boston. 
326 pp., $4.95. 

Protestants generally know that the 
Pope claims to be infallible. Many do 
not know that this claim was officially 
recognized by the Roman Church less 
than a hundred years ago as late as 1870. 
In the Middle Ages it was never decided 
whether Pope or Council held supreme 
authority in the church. Toward the end 
of the period, however, there was a swing 
toward the latter theory. This was the 
definite claim of the Council of Con- 
stance (1414-1418), the most important 
church assemblage held in the Middle 
Ages—a claim accepted, however unwill- 
ingly, by the reigning Pope. 

The Council of Trent, meeting after 
the Protestant Reformation was well 
underway, left the issue undecided. But 
in 1870 a council meeting in Rome, the 
so-called Vatican Council, composed 
largely of Italian bishops, controlled by 
the papacy, with the astute aid of the 
Society of Jesus, seemingly abdicated, 
making it impossible for a General Coun- 
cil ever again to contest the claim of 
popes to absolute supremacy in the 
church. In spite of powerful opposition, 
this Council declared the pope to be in- 
fallible when he spoke ex cathedra on 
matters of faith and morals (strangely 
enough, however, there seems to be no 
way in which one can be sure that the 
pope has really spoken ex cathedra). 

But did the Vatican Council mean 
that the long-contested issue is finally 
and irrevocably settled? Professor Mac- 
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Gregor argues ably that the proceedings 
of the Council were unconstitutional, ac- 
cording to the law and custom of the 
church, and that it is not altogether un- 
reasonable to hope that some day the 
Roman Catholic Church will recognize 
this fact, which will remove the greatest 
source of conflict between the Roman and 
Protestant Churches. 

To this end, Protestants and Roman 
Catholics should be informed of the true 
nature of the Vatican Revolution of 1870. 
Professor MacGregor’s book will prove 
of great value in this undertaking. It 
gives, in terms that the average reader 
can understand, facts which hitherto 
have been known only to specialists. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


PATHWAYS OF THE INNER LIFE. By 
Georges A. Barrois. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc., Indianapolis. 264 pp. $5. 

Dr. Barrois, a professor at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, sub-titles this 
book, An Anthology of Christian S piritu- 
ality. He has gathered under one bind- 
ing excerpts from the writings of thirty- 
three Christian “mystics” concerning 
“what they discovered to be the signifi- 
cance of faith in human life and 
thought.” Generally speaking, the writers 
are marshalled chronologically and di- 
vided under seven headings covering 
Christian history from the fourth century 
to the present. 

The book is the result of massive re- 
search, involving frequently the necessity 
of fresh English translation from several 
languages. Dr. Barrois has, by careful 
selection, placed at the immediate dis- 
posal of the average man the thoughts 
and experiences of some of the world’s 
greatest Christians regarding the require- 
ments of a personal faith. This is not 





What is a book? 


primarily a devotional book, as we gen- 
erally use the term. It is rather a record 
of the varied thoughts men have had 
about the inner life, set against the back- 
ground of their experience and their time. 
The total impression received is that of 
a unity of one truth amidst great variety 
of approach. 

Equally as valuable as the selected 
writings are the introductory materials. 
Dr. Barrois makes a summary comment 
about each selection, and fills in the time- 
lapse between writers with a brief resumé 
of the history of the period. His intro- 
duction to the book includes a discussion 
of the much misunderstood term, “mys- 
ticism,” which he defines as “roughly 
synonymous with spiritual life” and as 
thus “not distinct from Christian faith.” 

The volume is an excellent research 
book for a minister’s or church’s library. 

RoBErT C, VAUGHAN, JR. 
Petersburg, Va. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Youth Guide on Race Relations. Sara 
Little. Friendship Press, N. Y. 50 cents, 
paper. 

With Pen and Brush. Margery L. Mayer. 
Friendship Press N. Y. $2.50, cloth. $1.25, 
paper. : 

The Temple of Jerusalem. Andre Parrot. 
Philosophical Library, N. Y. $2.75. 

Thoughts for Times Like These. S. Ralph 
Harlow. Philosophical Library, N. Y. $3. 

Ventures in Youth Work. Henry N. Tani. 
Christian Education Press, Philadelphia. 
2.75. 

Work and Contemplation. Douglas V. 
Steere. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.50. 

Above the Thorn. Johnstone G. Patrick. 
Pageant Press, N. Y. $2.50. 

A Rauschenbusch Reader. Compiled by 
Benson Y. Landis. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
$3. 





A book is ideas—amusing or 


tragic, frivolous or practical, depressing or inspiring. A book 
can die in a few weeks or live for centuries. It can brighten 
a moment or change the course of history. 


Books are important because ideas are important, and ideas 
make men what they are. Your Church knows this, and that 
is why it sees that the finest literature—religious and secular— 
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MINISTERIAL 
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U. S. Ministers 

Edward LeRoy Long, Jr. has resigned 
from the faculty at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute to become associate professor 
of religion at Oberlin College in Ohio. 

James F. Hubbard, from Parsons, W. 
Va., to Camp New Hope, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 

C. Ellis Nelson, from Austin, Texas, to 
3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

William H. Hopper, Jr., from Hamadan, 
Iran, to Box 1505, Teheran, Iran. 

William Robert Floyd, formerly pastor 
of the Cliffwood church, Augusta, Ga., has 
reported for active duty as a chaplain in 
the U. S. Army. 

Gayle W. Threlkeld, Fayetteville, N. C., 
has accepted a call to the First church, 
Defuniak Spgs., Fla. 

Walker B. Healy, Fayetteville, N. C., 
has been called to the First church, Roa- 
noke, Va. 

J. R. McAlpine, from Lexington, N. C., 
to Steele Creek church, Rt. 3, Charlotte 
3, N. C. 

Richard H. Schmidt, from Coalgate, 
Okla., to 4510 48th St., Lubbock, Texas. 

L. A. McLaurin, from Kings Mountain, 
N. C., to Box 1110, High Point, N. C. 

Robert C. Pooley, from Summerville, 
Ga., to Box 1301, Rome, Ga. 

W. L. Merrin, Lyerly, Ga., has resigned 
as pastor of a group of churhes and 
has been honorably retired. 

Fleet G. Cook, from Cleburne, Texas, 
to the First church, Clarendon, Ark. 

Robert K. Bennett, from Logansport 
(USA) Presbytery to Calvary chur-h, 
Jeanerette, La. 

John B. Cunningham, from Cascade, Va., 
to 618 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 

John A. McLaney, formerly of Bloom- 
fleld, Ky., now serves the Norwood, N. 
C., church. 

C. Sumpter Logan, from Henderson, 
Ky., to the First church, Ogden, Utah, 
955 Fillmore, where he is assistant pastor. 

J. W. Lipscomb, from Jackson, Miss., 
to the Ruston, La., churchp 412 S. Bonner 
St. 

Robert H. Jordan, from Spruce Pine, 
N. C., to the Cedar Springs church, Rt. 
7, Kingston Pike, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Frank S. Johnston, from Paw Creek, 
N. C., to the Griers and Pleasant Grove 
churches, Rt. 1, Leasburg, N. C. 

Burton M. Sherrod, formerly of Stanley, 
N. C., now serves the Highland and 
Shoulder Blade churches, Guerrant, Ky. 

Fred S. Rogers, formerly of Lynnville, 
Tenn., is now honorably retired and lives 
on James Ave., Franklin, Tenn. 

Jack Robinson, from Canoe, Ky., to the 
Silver Creek, Ga., church. 

W. Luther Robb, formerly of Long- 
wood, Mo., now retired, is on the Star 
Rt., Sedalia, Mo. 

J. Archibald Reed, from Opelousas, La., 
to Karnes City, Texas, where he serves 
the Karnes City and Kennedy churches. 

Howard C. Paul, formerly of Liberty- 
ville, S. C., is assistant pastor of the 
Fairlington church, 3371-A S. Wakefield 
St., Arlington, Va. 

Francis E. Watson, formerly of the 
Ohio Methodist Conference, now serves 
the Clarkton, Mo., and Parma churches. 

Leonard T. Van Horn, from Atlanta, 
Ga., to the faculty of Belhaven College, 
Jackson, Miss. 

Martin H. Thomas, from LaGrange, 
Texas, to the First church, Denton, Tex- 
as, 120 S. Elm St. 
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George A. Young, from Seagraves, Tex- 
as, to assistant pastor of First church, 
Texas City, Texas. 


USA Ministers 

Ernest G. Crawford, from Kennett, Mo., 
to the Home Heights church, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

William H. Winch, from Jackson, Ky., 
to the Blue Ball church, Rt. 1, Franklin, 
Ohio. 

Louis J. Kovar, from St. Paul, Minn., 
to the First church, Box 91, Port Arthur, 
Texas. 

George H. Bost, from Stuart, Fla., to 
General Delivery, Jacksonville Beach, 
Fla. 

H. Arthur Stevenson, Independence, 
Pa., has been called to the First church, 
Elizabeth, Pa. 

Charles C. W. Idler, Masontown, 
has been called to the New 
Pa., church. 

S. George 
has been called 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Howard E. Brown, Jr., Waterloo, Iowa, 
to the Lima, N. Y., and South Lima 
churches. 

Robert A. Caine, from Duluth, Minn., to 
Twelve Corners church, Rochester, N. Y. 

Robert J. Stone, from the Morrisania 
church, New York City, to Adams-Park- 
hurst Church, N. Y. 

Milton P. Seeger, from FE. 
N. Y., to Lyndhurst, N. J. 

J. Earl Naegele, from Margaretville, 
N. Y., to Stanford, N. Y. 

O. Thomas Miles, from Levittown, N. 
Y., to the Takoma Park church, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Samuel R. McKinstry, Marion, N. Y., is 
retiring from the active ministry. 

W. Stewart MacColl, from Highland, 
N. Y., to Newark, N. J. 


Pa., 
Kensington, 


Clarke, Belle Vernon, Pa., 
to the Grace church, 


Syracuse, 


Raymond A. Ketchledge, Johnstown, 
N. Y., is retiring from the active ministry. 


DEATHS 

Thomas A. Spooner, 72, Junction City. 
Ark., died June 14 in an El Dorado hos- 
pital. He was pastor for 18 years at 
Strong, Ark., before his retirement several 
years ago. 

Robert E. Fulton, 79, died in Ft. Worth, 
Texas, May 29. He was pastor for many 
years at Eutaw, Ala. Earlier he taught 
at Southwestern, then located in Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. 

Jesse S. Smith, 81, retired missionary to 
Chile, died June 19 of a stroke at Duarte, 
Calif. For 43 years he engaged in mobile 
evangelism, traveling the length of Chile, 
first by horse-drawn vehicles, then by 
car, camping out for weeks at a time. He 
retired in 1956. 

OTTS LECTURES 

Charles W. Ranson, general secretary 
of the International Missionary Council, 
New York, will deliver the Otts Lectures 
at Davidson College March 16-18, 1958. 
ANNIVERSARY 

The St. Charles Avenue congregation 
and other New Orleans friends joined 
recently in celebrating the 40th anni- 
versary of John S. Land as pastor of that 
church and also his 40th year in the min- 
istry. Gifts were presented and tributes 
were paid by the congregation and by 
other New Orleans church groups. 
PRINCETON PARADE 

Charles R. Erdman, now 91 years old, 
led the recent parade of alumni at the 
commencement of Princeton University. 
Shaded from the sun by a large white 
umbrella with 1886 numerals, he was ac- 
companied by three succeeding genera- 
tions of Charles R. Erdmans, all Prince- 
ton alumni. 
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